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Yet when in December the country was polled, the result
(Liberals 272, Labour 42, Irish 84, Unionists 272) was extra-
ordinarily close to that of the previous January. The liberal and
labour parties together had exactly the same majority over the
Unionists as before, viz. 42; but the Irish had gained two seats,
so that the whole majority for the Parliament Bill and for home
rule was 4 more (126) than it had been. Nothing could in its
way have been more decisive. Any further election was out of the
question. The situation permitted to the king no further doubts
as to what his duty might be in the event of the upper house
continuing to defy the lower; and Asquith, who had wavered
too often in the previous ten months, recovered his firmness.
Political excitement in the country, which for fifteen months had
been intense (nourished not only by two election campaigns,
but by the long series of full-dress debates in both houses, in
which virtually every leading figure took part) now rapidly
waned. The people regarded the issue as settled, and only
wanted the dispute wound up as quickly as possible.
Continuing his father's practice King George opened the new
parliament in person; and on 21 February 1911 the prime
minister introduced the Parliament Bill. It passed its first read-
ing after two days' debate by a majority of 126, and its second
eight days later by 125. The committee stage, which was held
under a 'Kangaroo' closure, allowing every amendment of sub-
stance to be discussed, was not ended till 3 May; and on 15 May
the third reading was passed by 121, the prime minister receiv-
ing a very exceptional ovation from his followers. In this session,
indeed, he had appeared at his best, constantly dominating
debate by the dignity, clearness, and terse force of his argument
and no longer (as he had done in 1910 and was to do still more
in 1912-14) weakening the effect of firm phrases by irresolute
action. Meanwhile the lords were again discussing their own
reform. Lord BaJfour of Burleigh, an enthusiast for the referen-
dum, introduced a bill to bring it into constant use; but this
after two days' debate was shelved. Next came a bill moved by
Lord Lansdowne, for which, as it proposed to restrict the
Crown's right to create peers, an address to the Crown and the
assent of the latter were necessary, before it could even be dis-
cussed. It was competent for ministers to advise the Crown to
withhold assent, but they naturally decided to put no obstacle
in their opponents' way. The scheme, which is still of some